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ON THE IMPROVEMENT OF OUR BREED OF 
HORNED CATTLE BY IMPORTATION. 


We are induced to say something on this sub- | 


ject, not only because we think it an important 
one, but because*some very able and interesting 
remarks have been made upon it by the vener- 
able President of the Essex Agricultural Soci- 
ety. 

In the course of his remarks and quotations, 
he has been pleased to refer to the editors of 
this journal, or at least to one of them, and he 
has cited passages, which might lead readers to 
infer that we entertain the opinion, that little 
benefit will be derived from importing the ith 
proved races of Great Britain (at least such 
might be the inference drawn from them). It 
is probable, also, that most persons who may 
read the essays of Col. Pickering, will believe 
that he is of opinion, that these importations of 
foreign stock are of Jitthe importance, and of 


course, that the attempt to cross the imported, 


animals with our own stock, is nearly useless la- 
bour and expense. 

Such is the general effect of the remarks, and 
such we think will be the impression, and as his 
weight of character and great opportunities both 
of reading the most approved books on this topic, 
and of seeing various descriptions of cattle in all 
parts of the United States, justly entitle him to 
a great share of public confidence, we think it 
a duty" we owe to the public to state our own 
views upon the sobject. We are not opposed 
io what we believe to be Col. Pickering’s opin- 
ions. We coincide with himin the greater part 
of them, but we think the tendency of his essays 
is to discourage the attempt to improve our own 
breeds by foreign crosses, and this tendency we 
regret, and shall give our reasons for regret- 
ting it. 

We begin then by saying, that we presume 
our ancestors very early ceased the importation 
of cattle from England. The ships were small, 
crowded with passengers and their effects ; the 
passages long, the transport expensive, and we 
assume it as probable, that few cattle, if any, 
were imported after 1650. ‘ 

It is well known, that the agriculture of Eng- 
land was then in a low state compared with its 
present condition. Successions of crops were 
nearly unknown ; root crops for winter fodder 
were, we believe, entirely so. The prices of 
cattle were small, no great encouragement had 
been given to improve the breed. It is proba- 
ble, therefore, that the cattle imported were 
hot of a very improved race. 

. On the ether hand, there can be no doubt, that 
our ¢limate and pastures are well adapted to the 
preservation of cattle in as good’a state as when 
imported, and rather to improve them. This 
we infer from the fact, that they are so fine, 
rather than from any general reasoning derived 
from our climate and soil, and still less from our 
treatment of them. If we regarded those only, 
We should say, that the’ heat of oar summers, 


favourable to an animal impatient of great heat 
and severe cold, and thriving much better on 
green succulent food than on dry meadow hay. 
In a short excursion made this spring into the 
country, we found the cows turned ont to very 
short pastures, (on the 18th of May) thin, feeble 
and in every respect miserable. We speak of 
the great mass of them: and we understand the 
common practice to be, to feed the cows on 
meadow hay, reserving the more substantial 
food for their working cattle and horses. 

Now it does not seem to as possible, that we 
can have materially improved our horned cattle 
since we imported them ; that we have presery- 
ed them so perfect as they are in Vermont, in 
Hampshire and Worcester counties of Massa- 
chusetts, is rather a matter of same surprise, 
proving we think clearty, that @ little more care 
in providing against fhe cold of winter, and its 
impoverishing diet, would enable us to surpass 
Great Britain in this important article of hus- 
bandry. 

As the agriculture of Great Britain has gone | 

on daily and regularly in an improvirg conrse, | 
ever since the middle of the seventeenth centu- | 
ry, and more especially since the middle of the; 
last century, while ours has continued stationa-} 
ry or even retrograde, till within the last 50; 
years, it would naturally be expected that their 
race of horned cattle would gradually improve, 
and more especially since their opulent farmers 
have devoted their attention’ to their improve- 
ment. The spirit of.civalship, the great prices 
paid for more than 60 years for fine bulls and 
cows ronst have had #his effect. 
_ Let us take an example which is more easily 
examined, because it is much more obvions, 
their races of sheep. Surely it will not be qnes- 
tioned, that the Dishley or New Leicester race 
of sheep, are far superior to any which we raise, 
(the merino an imported race alone excepted, on 
account of its fine fleece). We have no good 
race of native sheep, and we have no sheep to 
compare with those of Great Britain. Why is 
this so? Possibly because the perpetual verdure 
of England is more favourable to the propaga- 
tion of sheep; but we think that it is principally 
owing to neglect on our part. 

The same thing is true with respect to swine. 
The Bedford, a spotted race, first introduced in- 
to Massachusetts by Col. Pickering, is far supe- 
rior to any one which we belore possessed. 
Since the introduction of these, there have been 
other breeds introduced, which, so far as we 
can judge by description and by prints, are the 
race called in England the Berkshire, or per- 
haps crossed with the Chinese, which for apti- 
tude for fattening, and for profit, are far superi- 
orto eur old, long-legged race, who consumed 
the farmer as well as the fruits of his industry. 

We believe, and we believe because we have 
seen, that the horned cattle of Great Britain are 
as a whole body, superior to our own. If Col. 
Pickering should pass a six weeks’ tour in Eng- 
land, he would feel as we do, that it is not a 

uestion to be discussed, but a point settled. 

wenty-two years since we spent a twelve-month 
in that country. We shall say nothing of the 








and length and severity of our winters, were un- 


tion, nothing of the Lewis show of cattle. We 
admit, that when Dukes, and Marquises, with 
incomes of 500,000 dollars, are patrons and com- 
petitorsy animals may be produced of any form, 
and of any reasonable dimensions. Money and 
care will put flesh in any quantity, and in the 
most profitable parts of any animal of good 
form. We shall therefore omit any reference 
to their cattle shows as compared with our own. 
Any picture of them (however true in itself’) 
would appear to be as exaggerated, as an attempt 
to give an idea of the conflnence of passengers, 
and the extent and vastness of London would be 
to an inhabitant of the thriving town of Worces- 
ter. It is not athing to be described. It can 
only be half understood by seeing it, for the 
mind is so bewildered and lost, that it loses at 
least half its powers of perception. 

We say nothing, therefore, of the professed 
exhibitions of rare animals, but this we do say, 
that when we travel through England, we find 
ourselves among a race of improved horned cat- 
tle, nearly every one of which we covet. Let 
Mr Marshall or Mr Yourg (old writers) say 
what they will, nothing can destroy the effect 
of ocular demonsiration. The cattle of Eng- 
land are far superior to our own, as a body, afid 
it is not precisely correct to compare individual 
exceptions in ourcountry with general and ave- 
rage statements of whole counties in England. 
We are sorry to say further, that the “cattle of 
the low conntries and of Normandy, appeared 
to us much finer than our own, in a visit made 
to these countries eight years since. They were 
in better condition, and moch fewer miserable 
individuals amofg them. They had learned the 
important lesson, that a poor animal is not worthy 
of its support.. We have always thought with 
Col. Pickering, that our country possesses at this 
moment, a race of cows, and possibly of bulls, 
which selected with care, their progeny raised, 
and kept from contamination with inferior ani- 
mais, for five or six generations, would produce 
a race of cattle which we might shew with pride 
at Smithfield. But who are our capitalists that 
will select and take due care of them? Where 
is the man who has so cautiously guarded the 
progeny of a.fine cow? and if he did, unless he 
s:ould raise her bull calves as husbands, how can 
he hope to keep the race pure ? 

Would there be any question in the mind of 
any sensible cultivator about to raise his own 
stock, that if a neighbour had improved his own 
race so thatthey were eminently fitted for the 
various uses of this most important agricultural 
animal for milk, for beef, and fer draught, that 
it would befor his interest to procure that stock, 
and to sell off his own miserable breed? We 
trust not. Well, then, another nation has done 
this for us. She offers yon the effect of 50 years’ 
experiment. Will you refuse it? We hope not. 

The Massachusetts Agricultural Society offer- 
eda premium for the importation of the best 
races of Great Britain. They came. ‘The pre- 
miums were awarded. The public admired the 
animals. The public may have been deceived: 
they may have been carried away by the novel- 
ty. Still they lingered, and looked, and crowd- 





shows of cattle at the Smithfield club celebra- 


ed round these imported animals. They thought 
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that they were superior to any of their own. 
Experienced farmers, herdsmen, butchers, so 
pronounced them; they awarded the premiums. 
Still this may all be infatuation, the mere love 
of novelty. They produced calves: the calves 
were better formed, grew faster, had flesh on 


more valuable parts, had better hair, and “ finer’ 





by the free current of air passing through the 
cask. I covered the inside of each cask witha 
fresh coat of pitch, and having placed shavings 
of wood in each, I lighted them, one after the 
other. I began to extinguish this fire when it 
was at its height. For this purpose | made use 
of an iron ladle capable of holding two ounces 


feel,” indicating a disposition to fatten; they| of water, and provided with a very long handle; 


weighed more on the same keeping. 
this illusion? We think not. 


We say we think| the volume of the fire. 


Was all| being kept at the distance of four or five feet by 


1 carefully poared the 


not; we add, we know it is not all illusion.| water from this ladle in very small streams a- 
We know it to be founded on good and substan-| long the inside of the cask, and moving it grad- 


tial grounds. 


We had some excellent cows of} ually along the edge as the flames ceased. 


In 


native race which we had carefully kept through! this way the first ladlefull of water extinguished 
three successive generations, and we have been| nearly one half of the fire, and what remained 


amply rewarded for it. We have recently cross- 
ed them with the foreign breeds; the calves 
were manifestly superior. Not having a large 
farm, we parted with the calves to our friends, 
and recently upon inquiry of a friend who had 
two of our calves, and had a stock of eleven 
cows, we found the two highest as to milkers, 
- were of this mixed race. 

We have now two cows of the mixed race, 
one out of Fill Pail, and one out of Mr. Parsons’ 
Holderness, and they are much superior to any 
cows we have been able to purchase for 20 
years. We are now raising calves of the haif 
blood to supply the cews which are now getting 
aged. One advantage they certainly have ; 
they keep their flesh better without diminish- 
ing their milk. Still there are native cows, a 
very few, as good, and some better. 

We now proceed to the most important con- 
sideration in relation to these imported animals. 

Their calves sell better ; they are more care- 
fully watched; they have introduced a habit of 
attention to stock; they excite a spirit of rival- 
ry, and one of the most valuable and important 
effects of the late interesting lefters of Col. Pick- 
ering will probably be to induce our farmers to 
endeavour to compete with and surpass the im- 
ported breeds. 

While Col. Jaques, the most successful and 
the most intelligent of our breeders, who under 
great disadvantages of location, seems to rival 
the celebrated Bakewell in his skill and atten- 
tion, can sell his pure breed, as he has done this 
spring at 300 dollars for an eight months’ bull 
ealf, there can be no doubt that the experiment 
will be fairly tried. As Col. Pickering does not 
seem to believe that any serious evil has result- 
ed from the importation ef a worse stock, we 
think we may safely encourage the crosses of 
this race with our own, keeping in mind as we 
ought to do, as he wisely suggests, that for the 
most ready and rapid way to improve our stock, 
is to select and raise only the best of our own 
breed. 


METHOD OF EXTINGUISHING FIRE. 
{Extracted ;roma letter from M. Van Marum to Mr 
Berthollet. Nich. Jour. vol. F, p. 103.3 

*T took two casks, which had been fall of 
piich, and of which the inside was yet well cov- 
eréd with that inflammable substance ; the heads 
of these were taken out, and in order to assist 
the operation of combustion, | gave them a co- 
nical shape, p'scing the larger aperture of twen- 
ity inches diameter uppermost, the other of six- 
teen inches diamete: below, mounted on a three 
legged stand, a few inches from the ground, so 
ihat the fire might be kept a3 brisk as possible 


| 


| 
| 


t 





was effectually put out by a ladlefull in the same 
manner. The striking success of this experi- 
ment induced me to repeat it in the presence of 
many persons, and with care and attention in the 
application and management of water, I have 
more than once succeeded in extinguishing a 


highly ignited cask with a single ladlefull, of 


two ounces, of water.” 

Mr Van Marum in explaining the theory 
which is developed by this experiment says that 
“* when a small quantity of water is thrown upon 
a highly ignited body, part of that water is in- 
stantly converted into steam, which rising from 
the surface of the burning body, prevents the 
contact of the atmospherick air, and by that 
means puts out the flame, which cannot appear 
again while the production of the steam is con- 
tinued.” 

*“ According to these experiments,” he con- 
tinues, “ it appenrs that the art of extinguishing 
a violent fire with asmall quantity of water con- 
sists in this: tbat the water be thrown on that 
part of the fire which is the most vialent; so 
that the quantity of steam, produced which sup- 
presses the flame may be the greatest possible: 
that water be continued to be thrown in the 
neighbouring inflamed parts, as soon as the fire 
has ceased in that in which the operation was 
begun and that all the burning parts be visited 
in this way as soon as possible. By thus follow- 
ing the flames regularly with streams of water, 
they may be every where suppressed before the 
part on which the operation was began ghall 
have entirely lost, by evaporation, the water 
with which it was moistened; this is often ne- 
cessary to prevent the parts from breakirig ont 
afresh ; for on the principles above mentioned, 
a burning body of which the flames are sup- 
pressed cannot be again in flames until the wa- 
ter thrown on it be totally evaporated.” 

Mr Van Marum then relates experiments made 
on a larger scale, one of which we will trans- 
cribe from the account given of it by Von Zach 
a celebrated German astronomer. 

Dr Van Marum being at Gotha, in the course 
of a literary journey, which be was making in 
Germany-in 1793, the Duke of Gotha well 
known as an amateur of the physical and math- 
ematical sciences, signified his desire to see on 
a large scale, that experiment of extinguishing 
fires, the effect of which M. Van Marum had 
shown him, in extinguishing a pitched cask, set 
on fire, with a small ladle of water. He caused 
a building to be constructed under M. Van Ma- 
rum’s direction, in the dutchess’s garden, of e- 
qual dimensions in all respects with that used for 
the same experiment at Harlaem, which was 24 
feet long, 20 feet wide, and 14 feet high. It 
had two doors on the north east side, and two 





window-like openings on the north-west side. 
the top was left entirely open to give the flames 
free vent ; the inside of this receptacle was plas. 
tered with pitch and afterwards covered with 
straw mats, on which melted pitch had been 
poured. To the bottom of these mats cotton 
wicks, soakec in spirits of turpentine, were sys. 
pended, that so the building might be every 
where on fire at the same time. In this staie 
the fire excited by the wind, was soon so violent 
that the flames with thick clouds of smoke, werg 
carried several feet above the opening of the 
reof, and so fiercely, that the spectators’ assem. 
bled about the building quickly drew back ; many 
were of opinion that it would not be possible to 
extinguish it, but that the building must be re. 
daced to ashes. When the straw mats were ep. 
tirely consumed, the interior wood work of the 
building was soon on fire in every part. The 
most unfavorable circumstances attended this ex. 
periment; for the wind drove the flames direct. 
ly throngh the doors on the north-east side, by 
which it had been intended to introduce the 
streams of water to extinguish them ; bot not. 
withstanding this, Mr Van Marum placed a smai| 
portable pump or engine before the door in 
that part of the north east side of the builtins 
nearest to the south east side; without regar- 
ding the apprehension of ]is assistants, he cot 
it in action, and placed himself before this docr. 
as near as the intense heat of the fire would «: 
mit, he directed the streams of water first to 
wards the south east side, and as near the door 
as possible, and continued until the flames were 
extinguished on the side, and sprinkled with 
water inthe same direction; after which the 
water was directed along the south west side 
and afterwards the north east, so that in a few 
minutes the flames were got under, and the bur- 
ning partitions were extinguished. After this 
the pnmp was placed .Lefore one of the open. 
ings in the north west side. He also very soon 
extinguished the north west side ; and lastly 
coming to the centre of the building, where the 
fire appeared here and there in the chinks of 


cand 


ithe boards and the holes left by the nails, break- 


ing out at intervals in small flashes, he entire- 
ly extinguished them and thus perfectly subdu- 
ed this violent fire. It was estimated by sever- 
al of the spectators, that the fire was extinguish- 
ed at most in three minutes from the commence- 
ment of the action of the pumps to the time 
when the wood just remained burning, and broke 
out afresh in some places ; these renewals were 
however so inconsiderable, that the burning 
parts were quenched by means of some wet rags 
fastened to a stick. Before setting the pump to 
work, its reservoir was filled with four buckets 
of water; but in carrying it to the first window 
of the building, and from thence to the middle 
of it, near a bucket fall was spilt ; so that it may 
be positively affirmed, that this violent fire was 
extinguished with three buckets of water exclu- 
ding that which was afterwards used to quench 
those parts of the building which remained red. 
It was easily observed, when the flame was oul, 
that not only thestraw mats were burned, but 
the entire wood work of the building had been 
on fire, insomuch that the smallest part of wood 
could not be found in the inside of the building 
which had not been more or less severely burnt. 
The north-east side in particalar, against which 
the wind drove the flames with the utmost ve 
lence was entirely charred.” 
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Mr Van Zach continues, “the result of the 
foregoing fact is, that in applying the method 





observed are these, that to extinguish the most 


only a small quantity of water is needful, if the 
parts be wetted in the proper manner. In op-; 


eratiors of this kind, therefore particular atten- | doubtless the consequence of an increase of heat, occa- 


} 


tion must be paid to throwing the water in such | sioned by what I will venture to call the combustion of 
a way, that the entire surface of the burning! the steam. 


art shall be wetted and extinguished, and that! 
jn such a way that an extinguished part shal! | 


chimney ; that it had the effect to render the smoke in- 

visible, and became itself immediately so transparent 

ef extinguishing fire, the circumstances to be jas not to be distinguished. When the smoke was shut 
\ om, the-steam became visible, and when the steam was 

yiolent fire, it is only necessary to wet the sur-| shut off the smoke became visible. But what perhaps 

face of the burning matter in the part where | appties to our hypothesis, the draught of the chimney 

the flames are seen, and that for this purpose | was found to be increased by the admission of the steam 
| into the flue. 


water in small drops, like dew, or in the form of mist 


This increase of the draught of the chimney was 


If these premises are correct, it would appear that 








EXPLOITS OF A WEASEL. — 


A kite was observed rising from the ground 
with some prey, and instead of flving to am. ad- 
joining wood, he soarcd aim 
After remaining a shori time stationary, he came 
gradually down, with his wings extended and 
motionless, and dropt very near the place from 
which he hadrisen. Several persons who were 
near, and saw the flieht and descent, ran imme- 
diately to the spot, and a wease! darted from the 
kite, which they found dead; and they discov- 
ered on examination, that the kite had been bit- 
ten in the throat, an Lied to death. Near it 
they found adead mole, yet warm, which was 


t perpendicular 


never be left between two others which are in or steam, increases the effect ofa strong fire, from the bitten in the neck ; and they concluded that the 


flames ; for if attention be not paid to this, the 
heat of the flames barning here and there will 
quickly change the water with which the part) 
has been wetted into steam, and the whele will} 
again take fire. In order then, to extinguish a! 
fire in all cases, no more water need be thrown | 
on the burning part than is needful to wet its 
surface; and this I conceive to be all that is re-| 
guisite to extinguish a fire, whatever may be) 
ihe circumstances of its origin.” 


Remarks by the Edsior of the New England Farnter. | 
| have frequently taken notice of what appeared to me 
to be a bad mode of ceuducting the engines, in cases of | 
fire in London, New York, Philadelphia, and Beston- | 
The water is generally thrown into the air, so as to be | 
eonrerted into steam, or very small drops, and thus but 
a very small portion of it reaches the burning part, the 
source or fountain of flame. Steam, or even sinall dreps 
of water, has a tendency to increase a violent fire.— 
Perhaps this is occasioned by the conversion of the la- 
tent heat which water contains into sensible heat, or 
in some cases by the-reduction of the water to its com- 
ponent parts, hydrogen and oxygen; the former of| 
which is a highly inflammable substance, and the lat- | 
ter a supporter of combustion. Thus a shower of | 
rain is said to increase the rage ofa volcano, and a few | 
drops of water accidentally percolating into the midst 
ofa furnace, when in blast, have caused most violent ex- 
plosions. . 

That water, when converted into steam, has aca- 
pacity of increasing flame, would appear from the op- 
eration of the hydraulick bellows, invented by Mr. 
Hornblower, and described in Nicholson’s Journal, for | 
March, 1802. Inthis machine, the air which gives | 
the blast, is forced through water, and the inventor 
says that there existed a striking difference between 
the effect of this bellows and a common leathered 
30 inch bellows in the same shop. The leathered bel- 
lows threw considerable more air into the fire, and 
its nozzle, compared to the hydraulick bellows, was 
as 73 to 60 in diameter, bul it did not produce so great 
an effect in bringing on the heat, and the voice of the 
former was so great as to almost drown that of the com- 
mon one. . 

Neither Mr. Nicholson, nor his correspondent, Mr. 
Hornblower, attempts to explain the cause of this phe- 
nomenon. But may we not conjecture that. air, from 
the hydraulick bellows, being forced through a body 
of water contained a portion of it in solution, or in the 
form of steam, and that the heat of the water thus 
held in solution was converted into sensible heat, in the 
forge, and thus became a species of fuel, as well as an 
assistant or stimulus to the combustion. 

This hypothesis is coroborated by a fact stated in the 
Philosophical Journal, No. 45. By this it appears that 





ling of the 10th to nearly noon on the 13th iost. the 


| od, in the day time has ranged between 95 and 100, 


voicano; and that in extinguishing a fire, it ought to} 

be applied directly to the surface ofthe burning part, | 

and not impelled or dropped through such a column of | 

flame or calorick as to be converted inte steam, and in 

that state rather excite than extinguish the combustion. 
~~ @@e«-- 

Warm Weather.—From about 7 o’clock on the morn- | 
weather has been of a temperature, which can scarcely 
be paralleled in the meteorolpgical annals of our cli- 
mate. The themometer, durin® the most of that peri- 


and inthe night has never fallen below 77. ‘The con- 
sequences of this high temperatare have been very afilic- 
tive. Itis estimated that the deaths from exposure to 
heat, and imprudently drinking cold water have been 
between twenty five and thirty in Boston. 


CARNATION PINKS. 

Of this splendid flower, which in addition to 
its great beauties, unites so delightful an odour 
that it has received also the title of Clove Pink, 
above twelve hundred plants are now in full 
bloom at the Linnzan Garden at Flushing, Long 
Island. The collection includes above one hun- 
dred varieties ‘of flakes and bizarres, a large 
proportion of which are of that class denomi- 
nated rose leaved. 

== 


Two very excellent societies have been re- 
cently formed in the county of Worcester, Mass. 
which deserves to be held up by way of exam- 
ple, to other counties and states of the Union.— 
The first is called the Worcester Historical So- 
ciety, and is instituted for the purpose of col- 
lecting and preserving materials for a complete 
and minute history of the county; including 
facts and traditions of the Indians. ‘The second 
is a Lyceum, the object of which is to obtain, 
examine, and preserve, the vegetable, animal, 
and mineral productions of the country. Of the 
progress of the first of these institutions, no 
statement appears; but the Lyceum is already 
said to contain specimens of abeut 2000 miner- 
als, 1500 shells, 600 plants, many insects, nu- 
merous engravings, and other articles of cu- 
riosity, together with a respectable library of 
rare and valuable books. 

ps 

have seen the most violent cases of Cramp 
in the Stomach immediately relieved by drink- 
ing freely of warm sweetened water, when opi- 
um, or its various preparations, nor any thing 
else would give relief to the patient. Believ- 
ing that this hint may probably be the means of 
relief to some one or more afflicted with the 
above awful complaint, 1 think it my duty to 


. ia [as > —99¢ . I 4 t — yw > 
same principles that a shower increases the flame of a| Weasel had caused the death of bot! Eng. paps 


POISONOUS FISH. 

We have heard several instances of persons 
being poisoned by eating oysters, lobsters and 
halibut. If, as ie generaily the case, the poison- 
ous quality.in-the fish is produced by mineral 
substances, it can easily be detected by apply- 
ing a piece of clean silver, which will turn 
black if the fish be poisonous. P 








ra ——— 

N EMOIRS of the Pennsy!vania Agricultural Socie- 

ty ; with selections trom the most approved au- 

thors, adapted to the use of the practical Farmers of 

the United States; 1624. Mlustrated with several cops 

perplate engravings of cuimals and numerous cuts of 
machines and agricultural implements.—For sale by 

CUMMINGS, HILLIARD & CO. 

Price $1.25. No. 134 Washington street. 





ee SALE, a very fine Milch Cow, not five years 
old, that has given the present season on grass 

feed alone, eigh/een quarts of milk a day. She is a 

fine looking animal, in perfect health, and is not offer- 

ed for sale for any fault. Inquire at this office. 

July 8. 


NATH. DEARBORN, Engraver—No. 64 Market str°t 
STANUS usual with an advertiser, 
. To plead hisecause with prosing lines ; 
But listening toa new adviser, 
Who speeds the poet’s glorious times! 
We deck the bantling, by adoption, 
And press the muses in our claim; 
The point, we leave at public option 
For self, dear self is all our aim, 
Fair ladies’ cards, engraved, beautiful, 
And printed to delight the eye ; 
Their lordship’s too, attend we, dutiful, 
Cheerily their every wish supply— 
With brass or silver names for doors ; 
Seals for the merchant, gent. free mason, 
Cards for their parties, visits, stores, 
To mark their cloths, or books to plaée on. 
The printer’s call is quick attended, 
To furnish ** heads,”—indite their “* wishes” s 
With strength and beauty choicely blended, 
T6 spice their intellectual dishes. 
The cuts for papers, brass or wood, 
Or poet's corner, if in favour, 
We often dress to suit the mood, 
Of bright’ning gem or witless savour. 
Thus we a patronage solicit, 
And pledge our choicest, best exertions, 
Of toil, will give quantum sufficit, 
Please try, and prove these our assertions. j. 15. 











PARSONS & CO. City Furniture warehouse, 

e Union Street, near the Union Stone, keep con- 
stantly on hand for sale, a general assortment of,furnt- 
ture, chairs, looking glasses, feathers of ail kinds, fire 
sets, brushes, bellows, &c. &c. 





ATENT HOES—Notice is hereby given, that the 
subscribers are appointed the sole agents for ven- 
ding J. & A. Fale’s Patent Hoes, which are offered for. 
sale at factory prices by A.D.WELD & J. FRENCH Jr. 








the steam of an engine, after work, was thrown into a 


make this communication.—\Vorwich Courier. 


* 


Boston, March 25, 1825. 


No. 713 Washington &. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 








GRAFTING FRUIT TREES AND STRIPPING 
THEM OF THEIR BARK. 


Sm,—In No. 42, vol. Ill. of your paper are ; 
two gestions by E. S. Fish; having had some ions,) communicated to Mr Frisch a method of renew- 
experience in grafting I will express my opin-| ing the bark of fruit trees, practised in his large and 
ion. Something like thirty years ago, 1 com-| fine orchard. If any of his apple or pear trees had a 
menced raising a nursery of apple trees from| rough bark, or if any cherry tree was troubled with 
When the trees were,:generally, of} gum or knots, or if any other cause even of suspicion 
a suitable size for grafting near the ground,! arose as to the future fertility of the tree from an im- 


the seeds. 


and rather faint recollection of what connoisseurs had 
said on the subject. We have since consulted some 
authorities, and among others find the following in one | 
of the Papers on Agriculture, published some years 
since, by the Massachusetts Agricultural Society. 

‘¢ M.D. Huneken of Corpzow (in the Russian domin- 


oe 


** thick,” (or imspissated as the learned call it) and of 
a consistence to * form another ring or grain of wood” 
or layer of bark as the case may require, the process 
could not succeed. Mr Frisch’s reason we should 
think, is not correct, because the sap “is not par. 
ticularly liquid” at the time of the ** summer solstice.» 
but has become more thick, viscid or clammy than 
when it begins to circulate in the spring. 

We think, however, that the process of stripping trees 
has not, generally, realized the expectations which 
have been formed from it ; and though it may succeed 
if the precautions mentioned by Mr Frisch are duly at- 























some were too large ; these were taken up and 
set out (planted I suppose learned farmers would 
gay) some for myself and some for others. The 
remaining part of the nursery was engrafted.— 
Those that I set for myself were engraited at 
the end of one year; those set for others were 
not engrafted. ‘These not engrafted produced 
fruit as soon as those that were. I have frequent- 
ly had grafis blossom the first year, that were 
put into seedling stocks, but they did not pro- 
duce fruit any sooner than those which were 


But M. de 































































































































































































































not grafted. 


trees. 


my object, it would have been done. Fromal 


the observation { have been able to make, lam 
satisfied that fruit is not produced from an en- 


grafted tree until the stock and scion are both o 
a bearing age. ‘ 


The answer which you have given to Mr 
Capron’s question, * Why will a tree, when 
stripped of its bark about the middle of June, | ¥),;, sap more or less advanced by the season. 2d. 
grow faster, and at another season of the year, The operation must be made complete; for ifany of 
the same operation destroy the tree in a very 


short time?” | think is not the true one. Hay 
ing had some experience in stripping trees o 


their bark, and not to the advantage of my goose’s feather must be employed to spread about the 
trees, 1, of course paid some attention to the sap from the parts where it is stageant, to the parts 
About the middle of June the| Which are dry. 4th. To prevent the heat of the sun 
sap becomes thick and forms another ring, or | ‘fom affecting the running of the sap, the trunk must 
If the bark be taken off at this | ¢ staded (especially to the south) by cloths, mats, or 
time, the sap, instead of making another grain such other articles as present themselves; and similar 
lo taking off the bark, if| care must be taken to keep off the winds producing dusi 
the sap is broken there will come no bark in|ofany kind. Sth. And lastly, the sew and tender bark 
If after the bark is taken off| must on no account be disturbed by being handled, 

the wood should be scraped, there would no /jsince the slightest friction will injure it.” : 
bark come, and I see not why it should not as 


effectually kill the tree, as if stripped at any 


whole process. 
grain of wood. 
of wood, makes bark. 


the broken place. 


other season of the year. 
Yours respectfully 


LOVETT PETSBRS. 
Wesiborough, June 20, 1825. 


[REMARKS BY THE EDITOR. | 


‘ a : 
The foregoing would have had an earlier insertion, encag th al how yi Sacral mtg blenny we 
had not the space which we had reserved for it been wait shins % The oh ee te oe 
occupied by articles particularly adapted tothe season,| sy oe aa Sag Ani = 2 = 
and which, if delayed, could be of noimmediate utility. > See: pin ee eS oe cn a 
The subject of scions for grafting &c. has been so elab- SP TE i oad he m- whaneven shat 
erately ond ably Sandie’ by sie. <f A0-Qupmatine. ah the sap did not circulate with freedom, it could 
ents, that it would seem unnecessary to traverse thé | |i i. « another erain of w. subj onn ane te 
ground again. There can be nodoubt but that in gen- sg 7 
eral, if you wish for immediate produce from grafting, 
ihe best and safest way is to take fruit bearing scions, 


and graft them in fruit bearing stocks. 


7 ae Ny mediately precedes the effect in question. If the sap 
With regard to stripping trees of their bark, we had‘net by the middle of JadMRisiibas in sodie metsure 
would observe that we gave our opinion on Mr Capron’s mie 


question, on the spur of the occasion, with a general, 


It was with the permission of M. de Huneken, Mr 
1| Frisch subjoined to his narrative the rules which had 
been observed for conducting the process in question of 
which the following is the substance ; The time of the 
| summer solstice (or of the longest days) is to be used, 
when the sap is particularly liquid and abundant; pay- 
ing attention only to the position of the trees; which, 
from being more or less exposed to the sun, may have 


the old bark should be left behind, it would deform 
3d. A 


f! the tree by its mixture with the new bark. 


In our answer to Mr Capron’s question relative to 
stripping trees of their bark, we observed that “ the 
reason why it succeeds better about the middle of June 
than any other time of the year we suppose to be, be- 
cause the tree is at that time in its most vigorous state 
aad the sap circulating with freedom enables the tree 
to,renew its covering, which is essential to its exist- 


er of ** bark” as stated by Mr Peters. But the cause 
assigned by Mr Peters is the proximate cause, or that 
link in the chain of causes and effects, which most im- 














perfection in the bark, M. de Hunekem caused the en-| tended to, it is at vest iu our climate, a troublesome, 
tire bark of the trunk to be taken away from the place violent, and hazardous remedy. In hot climates, and 
where the lower limbs spread themselves out, down to where the bark is of great value, it is doubtless a useful 
the entrance of the trunk into the ground. He was nol IM PP Ae it er 
content with displacing the ouler and harder bark, bul ng ural Socitty, above quoted, it is stated that 
removed even the inner end mere lender one; uniform- **in the case of the cork tree, we are told that the tep- 
ly laying bare the white sap wood (the alburnum ;) and 
destroying for this purpose, the fine fibres within. The 
author was astonished at such particulars. 
Huneken having afterwards shown to Mr Frisch many 
I have taken scions from sprouts trees newly str’. ped of their bark, and others with their 
and engrafted them on fruit bearing trees, and bark recently re newed, he became convinced experi- 
found that they did not produce fruit so soon as | mentally of a fact, whjch he says was not only new to 
scions from the ends of limbs from truit beaging | himself, but probably had never before been heard of 
I have not grafted a scion from a seed-| by them, to whom he addressed his paper.” 
ling on a bearing tree ; if experiment had been 


practice. In the paper published by the Massachusetts 


etition of this process is even friendly to the tree.” 








TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 


CULTIVATING CORN. 
Saugus, July 9, 1825. 
Frienp Fessenpen—I trust you will permit me 
to occupy a small portion of your useful paper, 
by way of reply to a late communication signed 
* Wa. Secey.” He appears not te have exactly 
understood the article he so freeiy comments on. 
He says, | compiain that I was nearly ruined 


corn in New York.’’—lI asserted that the final 


result of my experiment was an abundance o/ 


stalks, but not a single ear of corn in full per- 
fection; and that this would be the result when- 
ever cern was planted in that method. 

I shall now iry to prove this last assertion— 
so far as it is capable of demonstration on paper. 
It is well known thai the common Yankee meth- 
od of planting corn, is in hills at 4 feet distance, 
each way with 5 kergels in a hil!. This would 
give 13530 stalks to the acre.-—The plan adopt- 
ed by Mr Selby “ 2! feet apart widihwise, and 
one foot lengthwise, one kernel in a hill,”? would 


give 17325 stalks to the acra.—One acre of 


ground planted, according to the N. York meth- 
od, would give more than five times as many 
stalks as the common Yankee method; and more 
than four times as many according to Mr Selby’s 
method.—Yes, Mr. Editor, it would give the 
enormous quantity of 69630 stalks to the acre, 
if we are not mistaken in our calculations.—And 
now let me ask all practical farmers to pat their 
“old fashioned sense” ortheir * true common 
sense” into full and complete operation, and 
then say if they can make 69630 stalks of Indian 
corn produce good ears, and grow to perfection, 
on one acre of ground. 

Mr Selby charges me with casting “ illiberal 
aspersions on so excellent a publication as the 
N. E. Farmer.” If I have done any thing of this 
sort, I regret it much, and can truly say | did 
not intend it.—I venture to assert that | read 
the N. E. Earmer as much and as often as Mr 
Selby does, and have procured as many subscrib- 
ers. 1, however, shall not deny that I was dis- 
appointed, and somewhat chagrined, at the uu- 
fortunate result of my experiment. 
Probably, my feelings on this occasion were 
similar to those of honest Mingo, who had plant- 
ed a quantity of beans, which came up in due 
time. Unfortunately for Mingo, at the time his 








* See page 345 of the current volume. 


beavs came up, he was visited by a person who 


by a statement in your paper of a large crop of 
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told him his beans had come up the wrong end 
first, and that they must be pulled up and turn- 
ed the other way.—It is hardly necessary to add 
that the censequence was a total failure of the 
crop, both of stalks and beans too.—But perhaps 
honest Mingo did not manage right.—I certainly 
did not, according to Mr Selby ; for he says * it 
he had not suffered the suckers to grow more 
than six inches long, he might have been sure 
of an abundant crop.” 

Peradventure friend Selby may be induced to 
plant a field of a few acres on the New York 
plan; he will then have an opportunity to suck- 
er his corn as often as he pleases, but | appre- 
hend that he will find that it will want succour 
that he will not be able to give, unless he pos- 
sesses the power of throwing the rays of the 


sun, which naturally fall on three or four acres, | 


into one acre. 
Thy Friend truly, 


Remarks by the Editor.—We are sorry that disputes 
should exist between our friends and coadjutors in the 
important concerns of improving American husbandry. 
But sometimes collisions of opinion, like those of flint 
and steel, may elicit light, which may prove useful. 


eS 


We have already, in some observations appended toa| 


former communication of our correspondent T. B. ex- 
pressed our opinion that the mode of cultivating Indian 
corn, said to have been adopted by Messrs. John and 
Matthew Pratt, of Eaton, Madison County, N. Y. and 
detailed in our vol. Il, page 326, appeared to be objec- 
tionable. Wesaid, (page 315 of the present volume,) 
that in the mode of culture adopted by Messrs. Pratt, 
“the width between the drills was less than is com- 
monly recommended or in use ; and when in addition 
to this there were /hkree rows inserted in each drill, and 
the plants but six inches apart in the rows, it would 
seem very probable that they would stand too near to- 
gether to produce large and sound ears.” T. B. has 
corroborated that opinion by his mathematical calcula- 
tion given above. Our apology for giving the original 
statement relative to the crop of the N. Y. cultivators 
is, that it had the usual marks of authenticity, and we 
conceive the poet’s apothegm not amiss, who says *‘ no 
argument like matter of fact is.” Still we may have 
been deceived with regard to those facts, or some cir- 
cumstances not mentioned in the statement, may have 
caused the result to be different from what it would be, 
in any attempt to adopt Messrs. Pratts’ mode of culture 
with no other light than what the statement relative 
to their crops affords. Their corn might have been of 
asmall kind and so suckered or pruned, (if I may be 
allowed the expression in this case) that only one stalk 
toeach kernel planted should be suffered to become 
more than § or 6 inches. long before it was cut away. 
And this mapagement might, perhaps, cause the result 
of their culture to be so different from that of the expe- 
riment detailed by T. B. page 314 of the current vol- 
ume of ouf paper. 

Mr Selby, (see page 361 of our current volume) in 
adverting to the experiment of T. B. observes that “ if 
he had not suffered the suckers’ to grow more than 6 


inches long, he might have been sure of an abundant 


crop.” Mr Selby, however, does not tell us that he 
ever tried the experiment, though he says, “I have no 
fear of planting cori too thick, provided I manure in 
proportion to the plants, and sucker the corn faithfully.” 
But we should much prefer, in raising corn on a large 
scale, to adopt his own mode of culture, as stated in 
this same article, than setting more than four times the 





nnmber of plants on an acre, without farther inquiry or! my posts carried away by the end of the PRE a 


the suckers as above mentioned. 








FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
EVILS OF INTEMPERANCE. 


votion to the cause in which you are engaged 
the first 2nd greatest interest of our country, 


that of your readers also should you deem the 
suggestions below worth inserting in your very 
useful paper,) I venture to offer youa few facts 
of my own experience and observation, and a 
few thoughts suggested by these facts. The 
subject is deeply interesting to our agricultural 
interests, but by no means confined to these, but 
extends itself widely through the great and small 
public and private interests of our nation, and 
of every part of it. It is nothing less, nor other 
than the excessive use of ardent spirits, that 
‘curse of our nation. . 

But sir, neither you nor your readers need 
feel alarmed lest you or they should be ‘con- 
demned to toil through a long philipic against 
| rum, and its poisonous consequences. No, sir, 
I give that up as a hopeless attempt, at least for 
me ; while I have eyes to see, and ears to hear, 
and a heart to bleed @r those dreadful conse 
quences, in ruined, and most wretched hus- 
bands, wives, children, and almost whole com- 
munities,—ruined, wretched, in body, and soul, 
i for this world and for the world to come,—yet 
|I have not a pen to describe this tenfold ruin. — 
| will only refer generally, to the observations 
‘and reflections, of all your philanthropic and 
patriotic readers, trusting that their philanthro- 
py and patriotism will excite their most earnest 
and persevering reflections and efforts to cor- 
rect and remedy so grea and deadly an evil. 

But | will beg your indulgence while I relate 
a few facts which have occurred under my own 
observation and experience in my agricultural 
attempts,—and which have cenfirmed my long 
settled conviction that farmers, who of all men 
are at least as well entitled as any to the best 
living that the earth can give, would do much 
better without the use of ardent spirits than with 
it,—even in their severest and most exhausting 
labors. 

I think I have been uncommonly fortunate in 
my steady help, by the year; but when I have 
occasion to hire extra labor, by the day, in hay- 
ing, and harvesting, it is then that I particularly 
see, and feel the bad effects of ardent spirits.— 
For with such day laborers | have not yet been 
able to cope. Work they will not without rum, 
—and that toe without stint, and I must either 
yield to them or submit to lose some of my hay 
or grain, or let it suffer, by which I still lose 
much more than by the rum they drink. 

But by yielding to thie tyrant, custom, J lose 
another way; and that is that my work ie not 











Mr. Fessennen,—Confident of your sincere de- 


| 





a-ighr sate according to Messrs. Pratts’ plan. Mr Sel-| tree,—and other similar injuries, the conse- 
by’s observations on suckering corn &c. appear to be! qnence of too much rom. 
correct, and as they have been sanctioned by experi-| have sometimes, after having laid out a good 
ence, and are of a process by which he has “ uniformly | deal of work for tomorrow, been very much 
raised from 80 to 100 bushels of corn to the acre,” we | disappointed, and suffered loss by one or more 
must conclude that his directions may be safely and of these day laborers making themselves so sick 
profitably followed. Still we wish that Messrs. Pratts?| by last night’s drunkenness as to be totally inca- 
mode of culture might be again tried on a sinall scale, | Pable of labor for one or two days. 

with a small kind of corn, and attention to taking off 


But this is not all, I 


Such, sir, are a faw of the evils of my own 
;experience ; which are enough to convince any 
| one of the evil of the use of ardent spirits. But 
{to add to this the further conviction that persons 
|can do better without than with it, | do assure 
'you that my regular help, with whom [ always 
'Stipulate to use no ardent spirit, at any time, a- 

bout their labor, upon the same fare with these 


>| day laborers, excepting the spirit, do more la- 


4 he, ad [ > | bor in the same time, and do it much better,— 
confident also of your candour, (and f hope for | and with much less fatigue to themselves; are 


much fresher for labor the next morning, and 
have better appetites to their diet. 

Now, sir, my reflections from this experience 
are the following. Though I can neither do 
without these veteran tiplers,—nay drunkards, 
occasionally, nor subdue their inveterate bad 
habits, in the use of spirits,—yet I will so cal- 
culate my business as to have as little occasion 
for them as possible ; and whenever my employ- 
ment for them and for all mechanics and labor- 
ers of every description will admit of the disuse 
[ will not, on any terms, furnish them ardent 
spirits; and I will lend such influence as | have 
to guard the rising generation against such des- 
tractive habits. 1 will even attempt to make 
these worse than brutes subservient to my ef- 
forts with the rising generation, by holding them 
up to merited contempt and reprobation. 

1 forbear, sir, to notice the dreadful conse- 
quences of this same evil habit among all our me- 
chanics ; except to remark that it prevails much 
more with them than with farmers, as a distinct 
class in the community,—and that its effects are 
equaliy pernicious. But as this is a deadly and 
increasing malady,—and as‘ you, sir, are our 
great agricultural physician, will you not con- 
sider this case, and prescribe such a catholic 
remedy as will utterly extirpate the evil from 
the community ;—and thus confer on your coun- 
try and the world a greater blessing than ever 
before enriched it. W, 


ot oe 
SELECTIONs ! 


FROM LATE EUROPEAN PUBLICATIONS FOR THE 
NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


To the Editors of the Farmers Journal, 


ON THE VALUE OF MANGEL WURTZEL. 
Essex, April th, 1825. 

Sin,—As the season is now arrived to sow the 
Mangel Wurtzel seed, and to continue sowing it 
through the next month of May, an old practi- 
tioner wishes to suggest through the medium of 
your Journal, a few hints on the culture ef it, 
which he thinks will be found usefal. 

At first, always supposing the land clear, the 
same quantity of manure should be bestowed as 
forturpips. Sow from four to five pounds weight 
peracre. The writer has tried various methods 
of sowing it, but prefers drilling in the seed on 
flat work, at twenty-seven inches’ distance, be- 


}so well dope, my tools and bars are broken, and | tween the rows : that space allows free scope lox 
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ithe hand-hoe to clear the intervals when weeds 
appear in them. The plants should be set out 
twelve inches distant in the rows, and if that 
sork is done by the hand, several advantages 
may be derived from it; the best plants may be 
selected, and the weeds being eradicated, will 
(in common seasons,) render the use of the hand- 
hoe unnecessary. These observations will, how- 
ever, be useless if care is not taken in sowing 
the seed to deposit it the least possible depth in 
the earth; for from burying it deep have arisen 
disappointment to the farmers, discredit to the 
seeds man, and failure of the crop. 

If at the time of the harvest the roots are 
gathered, and which should not be retarded be- 


ering of the ditches. See an account of Turf 
covered Drains in the New England Farmer, 
vol. Il. page 17. 


—— 


PRESERVATION OF GRAIN. 


To preserve rye, and secure it from insects 
and rats, it has been discovered that nothing 
more is necessary than not to winnew it after 
being thrashed, but to stow it in the granaries 
mixed with the chaff. In this state it will keep 
three.or four years without experiencing the 
smallest alteration, and even without the neces- 
sity of being turned to preserve it from humidity 
and fermentation. Care must be taken, however, 
not to store it away till thoroughly dry.—Meper- 











New Englend. We therefore hope the numbe® 
of its readers may be greatly increased. 

The printers of newspapers in the county of 
Essex are requested to give this declaration of 
the Trustees, a place in those papers. 

By order of the Board, 
T. PICKERING, Presidens, 
Artest, J. W. PROCTOR, Secretary. 


June 27, 1825. 


} 
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FARMER’S CALENDAR. 


Harvestinc.—It is asserted, as a general rule, 
that the proper time to reap wheat,or rye,is when 
the sfraw begins to shrink and become white 








yond the last week in October, lest frost should 

injure them, a wheat crop may succeed them, wet Se Meet 
and will not be found inferior to any other on) 
the farm ; or the land will be in excellent state 
for barley another year. When the roots are 
used for fatting bullocks, they will be found | 


more nutritious when they have been gathered| At a meeting of the Board of Trustees of the | will make more and whiter flour. 2d There 
two months. | Massachusetts Society for promoting Agricul- | will be Jess wasted by the grain’s shelling. 31 
Some farmers use them for the dairy but it is; ture, held 30th June, 1825. | By commencing harvest early you will have a 
doubted by some, whether they tend toincrease! Voted, That a premium of Twenty Dollars be | fairer prospect of finishing before the last cut- 
the quantity of cream and butter in proportion granted to the person who shall write 2nd trans- | tings become too ripe, so that much of the grain 
to the Swedish turnip, certainly the flavour they \mit to the Assistant Rec’g Secretary on or be-| will she!l out in reaping and securing the crop 
impart to both is sweetly delicious. But itis! fore the first day of January next, the best | 4th If you cut your grain as soon as it will an- 
now their superiority manifests itself. They | natural history of the Rose Bug, its origin, hab-|swer, your straw and chaff will contain much 
are now become more nutritious from keeping, | its, food, &c. with the best method of destroy-| more nourishment than if it were bleached and 
(if they have been carefully preserved,) and Pay ing this insect, or of preventing the injury it made brittle by the sun, air, dew and rain, all of 
swer all the purposes of feeding on the farm, | now occasions. which combine to deprive it of most of its value 
when other vegetables have been tonsumed, or; A copy from the Record, 'for fodder. 5th Should you plough in your stub- 
those left on the ground have run to seed. They BENJ. GUILD, .4s8. Rec'g See’y. |ble immediately after harvest or mow it and 
afford in all seasons a succedaneum to the farm-| 5s A secure it for fodder or litter (either of which 
er for his young stock ; and when sliced and put, T. G. Fess NpEN, Esq. ‘ S modes of management is perfectly consonant 
into troughs at the fold, flush the milk of the Editor of the New England Farmer. i with the rules of good husbandry) the stubble 
ewe for her lamb; and in a time of drought the Danvers, July 4, 1825. | will make much better food for your cattle or 
value of the root ig incalculable. It is from! Dan Srrn—At a late meeting of the Board of Trus-| manure for your ground, than if it had yielded 
having a large stock of them on my farm, feel- | tees of the Essex Agricultural Society, the following | all its sweets, and much of its substance to the 
ing at this moment their utility and protection | opinion of tne merits of your paper, expressed by our! greedy elements above mentioned. 
against the want (even) of summer pasturage, | venerable President, and unanimously approved by the | if your wheat or rye is much affected by blight 
for they will continue sound and wholesome | Board, was ordered to be printed. With pleasure I'or rust it should be cut even while still in the 
food until the coming of the next year’s crop,) forward it, in the hope that it may serve to extend the | Milk, and afterwards exposed to the sun and air, 
I wish to attract the attention of my brother far- | circulation of your paper ; and at the same time to bring | till the straw is sufficiently dry and the grain so 
mers to provide themselves with a crop of the | home to you an inerease of those means, without which 


|about half an inch below the ear. This appear- 
— is a sure indication that the grain has ceas- 
lanes " » |ed to receive nourishment from the roots of the 
NEW ENGLAND FARMER. ‘plant ; and by cutting early, provided it is not 
: FRIDAY, JULY 15, 1825. — to the barn or stack too green, the follow- 

- — jing advantages will be gained. First the grain 





























Mange! Wurtzel roots to be partakers another 
year of the like benefits and advantages. M. W. 


METHOD OF DRAINING. 

A correspondent for the Farmers’ Journal gives the 
following process for draining land : 

‘* With a common plough open furrows, in the 
bottom and centre of which take out the earth 
from two to three inches wide and four to six 
deep, by cutting the sides with a common flat 
spade, and clearing the drain with a narrow 
tool made for that purpose, then simply return- 
ing the soil into its place. The soil which comes 
out is so trifling, and generally so tender, that 
after two or three fresty nights it will brush in 
and improve the surface. 

“I have tried this method, and whenever a 
fall caa be got for the water at the outlet, find 
it answersadmirably. With asimple implement 
which might be made to cut both sides at once, 
and from nine to fifteen inches ata stroke, the 
expense might be still further reduced.” 

Drains of this kind might answer a valuable 
purpose in some soils and situations. But heavy 
cattle should not be turned into land thus drain- 
ed for a year or two after the drains are cut, 
igst they should break through the turf or-cov- 


it must cease to operate. 
With the highest respect, 
Your obedient servant, 
J. W. PROCTOR. 


“ The Trustees of the Essex Agricultural So- 
| ciety, desirous of promoting by every proper 
means the great object of the institution, earn- 
estly recommend to the attention of the Farm- 
ers of Essex, the weekly paper entitled the 
New Encianp Farmer, printed at Boston, and 
edited by Thomas G. Fessenden, Esq. as a work 
highly deserving encouragement, for the useful 
agricultural information which constantly occu- 
pies its pages. Without such a vehicle of intel- 
ligence of important discoveries and improve- 
ments in husbandry, these will remain unknown, 
except in the immediate neighbourhood, where 
they are first made. 


“ The New England Farmer also notices im- 


which every person possessing any curiosity (o 
know what is passing in the world will be grati- 
fied in receiving information. These notices 
must necessarily be very brief; because this 
paper is essentially devoted to the advancement 


; 











portant public transactions and occurrences, of 


much hardened that it will answer to deposit in 
the barn or stack. The heads in such cases 
should be so placed by the reapers as fot to 
touch the ground, This may be done by lay- 
ing the top ends of each handful on the lower 
end of the preceding one. 

If your grain is encumbered with grass or 
weeds you must cut it pretty near the top in 
order to avoid as much as possible those extra- 
neous substances. It will also be necessary to 
reap somewhat earlier than might be otherwise 
expedient, that you may have time to dry the 
weeds without danger of the grain’s shelling 
out. If your grain is very ripe when you har- 
vest it, the bands shonld be made early in the 
morning while the straw is moist and pliable — 
And Dr Deane recommended, in such cases, to 
bind the sheaves when the air begins to be 
damp towards evening, as the least degree o! 
moisture will toughen the straw. . 

It has been recommended by several English 
writers to bind wheat as well as rye with only 
one length of the straw. If the straw is pretty 
‘long, and sot very thoroughly dry, this may be 
\good economy. You save the trouble of making 
\bands ; your wheat will dry better in the sheal, 
(as the sheaves must of course be small,) and 





of agriculture. And we know of no weekly|thongh it may take some more time aud trouble 
‘publication equally interesting to the Farmers of! to pitch and 


ndle it, we believe the adyanta 
ges, in many cases will turn the scale in favour 
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of binding wheat with single lengths of straw. 
In stowing wheat or rye, some persons depos- 
it the sheaves on a mow of hay; but this is a 
bad plan, as the grain presses the hay so that it 
js apt to become musty, and communicate a 
musty or mouldy taint to the super-incumbent 
rain; which will be harder to thresh than if 
jt had a more dry and airy location. It may be 
placed on a scaffold of rails, laid on the beams, 
and over the floor of a barn; theagh it is not so 
easy to procure it for thrashing as if it were laid 
on a scaffold of less elevation. But this disad- 








Bristol County, July 6, 1825. 

Mr FessEnpEN,—] wish to inquire through the me- 
dium of your useful paper, if engrafting fruit trees can 
be successfully managed during this present month? It 
appears to me that I have somewhere read that it can 
be done; but am not certain. ‘Therefore, 1 request 
some information, as spring grafting has been so uasuc- 
cessful in this community, the present season, if any 
theoretical or practical information can be elicited. 
And also, I would trouble your patience to know, what 
scions are best to be used, those that were preserved in 
the spring, or those immediately taken from the tree ; 
and immediately conveyed to the stock, into which 
they are to be inserted. Such information is greatly 


——— ac = 
| The most proper place for inserting the cion or 
bud, is at the joint a little above the cross shoot. 

Although Forsyth’s composition, mentioned a- 
bove, is well known to most, it may be new to 
some who cultivate fruit trees. It is made as 
follows ‘* Take’ one bushel of fresh cow dung, 
half a bushel of lime rubbish from old buildings, 
(that from the ceilings of rooms is preferable,) 
halfa bushel of wood ashes, and a sixteenth part 

of a bushel of pit or riversand. ‘The three last 
age are to be sifted fine before they are mix- 
|ed; then work! them well together with a spade, 





vantage May be more than compensated by its | desirable, should you be possessed of it, or any of your|and afterwards with a wooden heater. until the 


being in a situation favorable for drying. If 
there is a deficiency of barn room, the sheaves 
may be stored in stacks. In that case “ care 
shouid be taken that the grain may not draw 
moisture ifom the ground, by laying boards, 
straw or rubbish under the stack. A better way 
still is to have a tight floor of boards mounted 
on four blocks, set in the ground, and so high 
from the ground as to prevent the entering of 
vermin. 

“ in building a stack, care should be taken to 
keep the seed ends of the sheaves in the middle, 
and a little higher than the outer ends. No 
fowls can then come at the grain; and the rain 
that falls on the outer ends will ron off, and not 
pass towards the centre. The stack should be 
well topped with straw, that the rain may be 
completely turned! off.” 

Oats.—It is advised to harvest oats before the 
straw has wholly turned yellow. The straw 
will be of little value if nermitted to stand till it 
becomes white and destitute of sap. Though 
oats should be well dried on the ground, after 
cutting, they should not be raked nor handled 
when they are in the driest state. They should 
be gathered mornings and evenings, when the 
straw is made limber and pliable by the moist- 
ure of the air. If they are housed while a little 
damp, there will be no danger if they have been 
previously thoroughly dried. 

Bartey.—We are told by the wise men of ag- 
riculture that some of the rules which should 
be observed in harvesting wheat, rye, and oats 
will not apply to barley. Willich’s Domestic 
Encyclopedia states that “ With respect to the 
time when barley is fit to be mowed, farmers 
frequently fall into the error of cutting it before 
it is perfectly ripe; thinking it will -attain to 
perfect maturity if it lie in the swarth. This, 
however, isa very common error, as it will 
shrivel in the field, and afterwards make but an 
indifferent malt; it also threshes with more dif- 
ficulty, and is apt to be bruised under the flail. 
The only certain test of judging when it is fit 
to mow must be from the dropping and falling of 
the ears so as to double against the straw. In 
that state, and not before. it may be cut with all 
expedition, and carried in without danger to the 
mow.” 

Dr Deane’s New England Farmer states that 
“ Some have got an opinion that barley should 
be harvested before it is quite ripe. Though 
the flour may bea little whiter, the grain shrinks 
80 much, that the crop seems greatly diminish- 
ed and wasted by early cutting. No grain, | 
think, requires more ripening than tbis ; and it 
is not apt to scatter out when it is very ripe.— 
It should be threshed soon after harvesting ; and 
much beating, after it is cleared from the straw 
is necessary in order to get off the beards. Let 
it lie a night or two in the dew, after it is cut, 
fed the beards will come off the more easily.” 


correspondents. I am truly yours, 
A BRISTOL COUNTY FARMER. 
Remarks by the Editor.—In Cobbeti’s Americar 
edition of Forsyth’s Treatise on the ** Culture and 
Management of Fruit Trees,” page 137 are the 
following “ Observations on Grafting.” Inalong 
continuance of dry weather the grafts very fre- 
quently fail of taking; sometimes no doubt, ow- 
ing to the improper choice of the grafts, as well 
as the dry weather, Great care should always 
be taken not to graft with weak shoots, particu- 
larly by those taken from nearthe top. Always 
take your grafts from the lower end of the shoots, 


and observe that the woed is plump and fresh ; | 


for such as are shrivelled seldom or never take. 
Where any have missed in the spring, ! would 
advise to cut off about the middle or latter end 
of June, (in America the middle of Tuly) some 
fine healihy grafts of the sort you wish to graft 
with, open the grafis in the same manner as you 
do for budding, and insert the graft with a piece 
of the former year’s wood on it: After you 


have done this, rab in, with a brush, some of 


the composition in a liquid state; then wrap 
your bass round it, as is done for spring grafiing, 
leaving about three eyes on the shoot, which 
should be tied on with the bass as tight as you 
can; then cover the outside of the bass, thus ti- 


ed up, with the composition to the thickness of 


about one eighth of an inch, observing also to 
cover the end of the shoot with the same to ex- 
clude the air and wet. Ip about three weeks 
ora month, look over the grafts to see if they 
have taken. When the gratt begins to swell, It 
will throw off the composition: When that is 
the case always remember to apply more to 
prevent the air from penetrating the incision. 
In the month of September, you should ex- 


'stuff is very smooth, like fine plaster used for 
the ceiling of rooms. Where lime rubbish can- 
not conveniently be procured, pounded chalk, 
or common lime, after having been slacked a 
| month, may be used. If any of the composition, 
jafter using it, be left for a future occasion, it 
\Should be kept in a tub or other vessel, and 
Urine of any kind poured on it, so as to cover 
| the surface.” 

| The mode of applying this composition is as 
| follows : * All dead and injured parts must first 
ibe taken away, and the sound fresh wood laid 
| bare, leaving the surface of the wood very 
|Smooth, and rounding off the edges of the bark 
| with a drawknife, perfectly smooth ; then lay on 
the plaster + of an inch thick ; and take a quan- 
tity of dry powder of wood ashes, mixed with a 
sixth part of the same quantity of the ashes of 
| burnt bones, put it intoa tin box with holes in 
ithe top, and shake the powder on the surface of 
| the plaster, till the whole is covered over with 
jit, letting it remain for half an hour, to absorb 
|the moisture; then apply more powder, rub- 
bing it gently with the hand, and repeating the 
application of the powder till the whole plasier 
becomes a dry smooth surface.” 

The best way of using this composition is 
found to be in a liquid form, to which it may be 
reduced by mixing it with a sufficient quantity 
of urine and soap suds to make the compound 
assume the consistence of a pretty thick paint, 
which should be laid on with a painter’s brush. 
The powder of wood ashes should then be ap- 
plied as before directed, patting it down with the 
hand. 

De Thacher, says (see Orchardist, page 64) 
“It is immaterial whether we employ Forsyth’'s 
composition, or the clay as prepared for graft- 
ing, or an ointment composed of rosin, bees-wax, 


| 
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amine whether the wounds are all healed up| and turpentine. Some prefer a composition of 
and the two barks perfectly united, and if they | tar with a little bees-wax, simmered together, 
are, you may slacken the bass, and if they are /to which some red ochre is added.” For a par- 
perfectly healed up it may be taken off; but if} ticular description of the mode of forming this 
not, it must again be tied on, and covered with | last mentioned composition, see Gen. Dearzorn’s 
the composition, as before directed ; letting it re-| communication page 369 of the current volume 
main till the following spring. You may then | ofthe N.E. Farmer. There is danger, how- 
take the bass off; and, if you find that the two ever, in the use of tar, or turpentine, unless it 
barks have separated during the season, with| be combined with ochre, or some other absorb- 





the point of a sharp knife, cut out all the brown 
part of the bark (which if left would infallibly 
bring on canker,) and rub the composition into 
the wound. If yourgrafts have produced strong 
leading shoots, the tops of them should be pinch- 
ed off with the finger and thumb; but if they 
have not shot strong they should not be cut till 
the spring, when they should be cut to three or 
four eyes, according to their strength, to make 
them produce horizontal shoots, and form hand- 
some heads. This grafting should always be 
performed in moist or cloudy weather. 
Grafting or budding should be performed as 
near to the upper side of a bud as possible.— 


ent substance to prevent its penetrating the pores 
of the scions, (see a communication signed * Rus- 
ticus” in the page above referred to, and the 
remarks on it in the next page). Budding or 
inoculation ia an eligible substitute for grafting 
in the summer season. For notices of the man- 
ner of performing this process we would refer 
our correspondent tothe New England Farmer, 
vol. Il, pages 253, 266. See likewise some ob- 
servations on grafting by Mr Preston, N. E. Far- 
mer vol. I. page 121. 











(cp-Owing to the length of several articles this week, 
we must defer some valuable communications, &c. 
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{The following picture of an industrious mother, strug- 
gling with misfortune, but supported by the consola- 
tions of religion, and the satisfaction of a well-spent 
life, is drawn by Dugald Stewart ; of whom it has 
been said, that ‘*he would have taken his place a- 
mong the first pogts of the age, had he not chosen to 
have become its first philosopher. ] 


LINES ON AN UNFORTUNATE LADY. 
A lingering struggle of misfortune past, 
Here patient virtue found repose at last ¢ 
Unptaised, unknown, with cheerful step she strayed 
Through life’s bleak wilds and fortune’s darkest shade, 
Nor courted fame to lend one friendly ray 
To gild the darkening horrors of the way. 
When fired by hope, or eager for applause, 
The hero suffers in a public cause, 
Unfelt, unheeded, falls misfortune’s dart, 
And fame’s sweet echoes cheer the drooping heart : 
The patriot’s toils immortal laurels yield, 
And death itself is envied in the field. 
Hers was the humbler yet severer fate 
To pine unnoticed in a private state ; 
Here were the sufferings which no laurels bring-~ 
The generous labours which no muses sing, 
The cares that haunt the parent and the wife, 
And the still sorrows of domestic life. 
What, though no pageant o’er her humbie earth 
Proclaim the empty honors of her birth ! 
What, though around no sculptured columns rise, 
No verse record the conquest of her eyes! 
Yet here shall fiow the poor’s unbidden tear, 
And feeble age shall shed his blessingsfPere. 


Here shall the virtues which her sou! possessed, 

_ With sweet remembrance sooth a husband’s breast ; 
And here in silent grief shall oft repair 

The helpless objects of her latest care, 

Recall her worth—their adverse fate bemoan— 
And in a mother’s fate forget their own. 


-~+-@@e@~:- 

Dr. Parr.—Every anecdote, however trifling. 
respecting this giant in literature, must be inter- 
esting. It is well known that the learned Gre- 
cian smokes tobacco, and that every day, wheth- 
er at home or abroad, he indulges in this his 
favourite weed.—When Dr P. had the honour 
of dining at Carlton Palace, his Majesty was so 
condescending as to give him a smokiug room, 
andthe company of Col. ———-, in order that 
he might suffer no inconvenience. “ I don’t like 
to be smoked myself, doctor,” said the royal wit, 
* bot Lam anxious that your pipe should not be 
put out.”—One day Dr Parr was to dine at the 
house of Mr 
the circumstance, and of the doctor's passion for 
a pipe. The lady was much mortified and in- 
flamed by this intimation, and with some warmth 
she said, “I tell you what, Mr ———, I don’t 
care a fig for Dr P.’s Greek ; he sha’n’t smoke 
here.” ‘“ My dear,” replied the husband, * he 
mast smoke; he is allowed to smoke every 
where.” “ Excuse me, Mr » he shall not 
smoke here ; leave it to me, my dear, I'll man- 
age it.” The doctor came ; a splendid dinner 
ensued; the Grecian was very brilliant. Alter 
’ dinner the doctor called for“ pipes.” * Pipes!” 
screamed the lady, “ pipes for whet purpose !"— 
“ Why, to smoke, madam!” “ Oh! my dear 
doctor, 1 can’t have pipes here; you'll spoil my 
place ; my curtains will smell of tobacco for a 
week.” ‘ Not smoke!” exclaimed the aston- 
ished and offended Grecian; “ why, madam; | 
have smoked in better houses.” —* Perhaps so, 


sir” replied the lady with dignity ; and she ad- 


, who informed his lady of 


ded with firmness, * I shall be most happy, doc- 
tor, to show you the rites of hospitality ; but 
you cannot be allowed to smoke.” ‘ Then,” 
said Dr Parr, looking at her ample person, 
® then, madam, I must say, madam,”— “ Sir, sir, 
are you going to be rude?” “1 must say, mad- 
am,” he continued, “ that you are the greatest to- 
bacco stopper in all England.” 


The Cocooy Queen Beetle, or Queen Bug, from 
Havana, still alive, at the Museum.—This aston- 
ishing insect is about one inch and a quarter in 
length, and what is wonderful to relate, she 
carries by her side, just above her waist, 2 
brilliant lamps, which she lights up at pleasure, 
with the solar phosphorus, furnished her by na- 
ture. These little lamps do not flash and glim- 
mer, like that ofthe Fire Fly, but give as stea- 
dy light as the gas light, exhibiting two perfect 
spheres, as large as a minute pearl, which af- 
ford light enough, in the darkest night, to en- 
able one to read print hy them! On carrying 
her into a dark closet, in the day-time, she im- 
mediately illuminates her lamps, and instantly 
extinguishes them on coming again into the 
light. —N. Haven Herald. 





Female Society.--Nothing is better adapted to 
give that last polish to the education of a young! 
man tha. the conversation of virtuous and ac-| 
complished women. Their society serves to| 
smooth the rongh edges of onr characters, and | 
to mellow our tempers. In short, the man who 
has never been acquainted with females of the 
better class, is not only deprived of the purest 
pleasnre, bat also will have little snccess in so- 
cial life; and | should not like to he connected | 
by the bonds of friendship with a man that has | 
n bad opiniou and epeaks Il uf the female sex 
in general. 





An extra ordinary.—An avaricious person, who 
kept a very scanty table, dining one Saturday 
with his son at an ordinary in Cambridge, whis- 
pered in his ear, “‘Tom, you must eat for to day 
and to morrow.” “O yes,” retorted the half star: 
ved lad, “but I ha’nt eaten for yesterday and the 
day before, yet, father.” 

Thoughts on several subjects.— Nothing is more 
unmannerly than to reflect on any man’s pro- 
fession, sect, or natural infirmity. He, who 
stirs up against himself another’s self-love, 
provokes the strongest passion in human nature. 

Be careful of your word, even in keeping the 
most trifling appointment, bat do not blame an- 
other, for a failure of that kind, till you have 
heard his excuse. 


Do well, but do not boast of it; for that will 
lessen the commendation you might otherwise 
have deserved. 

Too much preciseness and solemnity in pro- 
nouncing what one says in common conversation, 


as if he was preaching, is generally taken for 
an indication of self conceit. 


Make your company a rarity, and people will 
value it. Men despise what they can easily have. 
What is there which can be put into com- 
parison with the blessings of daily bread and 
nightly rest, of sound bodies and vigorous un- 


derstanding, of society of children, and parents, 
aad brothers and friends ? 





| 


The Third Time.—T he facetious Dr. B. of W: 
having, inadvertently, preached one of his early 
sermons for the third time, one of his parishion. 
ers having noticed it, said to him after service, 
“Doctor, the sermon you preached us this morn. 
ing, having had three several readings, I move 
that it now be passed.” 


_—_——— 


A butcher of eminence was lately ia company 
with several ladies at whist, where having lost 
two or three rubbers, one of the ladies address- 
ing him, asked, Pray sir, what are stakes now? 
To which, thinking of his business, he replied, 
Madam, the best rump I cannot sell lower than 
a shilling a pound. 
ELL D LD 
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New England Farmer. 


HE 4th volume of the New England Farmer wii! 
commence the 29th of July inst. This work has 
been published nearly three years, and conducted in 
such a manner as to elicit the approbation of the Mas. 
sachusetts Agricultural Society, the Worcester Agricul 
tural Society, the Rhode Island Society for the Encour- 
agement of Domestic Industry, the Essex Agricultura! 
Society, and Kings county Agricultural Society, Nova 
Scotia ; each of which Societies has officially recom- 
mended the publication to public patronage. - Gentle- 
men, whoare desirous of haying the next-volume com- 
plete are requested to forward their names soon, that 
the publisher may begin with a suitable number: the 
demand for the work, after the last volume had been 
begun, was so great, that it was not possible to supply 
back numbers to many who wished to obtain them. 
Agricultural Societies, who may wish to have copies 
io the amount of 10 or upwards reserved in the office 
and bound, to be presented for premiums, &c. can have 
them ata reasonable discount by sending their orders 
soon.— This plan has been adopted by several Societies 
the past year. 
The Publisher hopes to be able to give a greater 
number of engravings of new agricultural implements 





, &e. in the next volume, than in the preceding ones. 


The FARMER is published weekly—and contains 8 
royal quarto pages—on good paper. The price is $3.00 
per annum, payable in the course of the year, or $2.50 
if paid in advance... The paper is paged, and a title- 
page and copious index given gratis at the end of the 
volume. Persons who procure fire responsible subscri- 
bers are entitled to one volume gratis. Gentlemen at 
a distance can have the work punctually forwarded to 
them on the receipt of one year’s subscription. 

("We intend to publish next week a list of Agents, 
to whom payment can be made in advance for the 4th 
volume. T..G. FESSENDEN. 

J. B. RUSSELL. 


The Improved Durham Short Horned Bull ADMI- 
RAL, and the Herefordshire Bull, SIR ISAAC. 
HE Trustees of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
Society will let out, upon reasonable terms, the 
abore named imported animals. They were purchased 
and presented to the Society by Admiral Coffin for the 
benefit of his native state. Reliance may be placed on 
the purity of the stock. The Calves of Admiral have 
proved very fine. He is now four years old, and is on 
the farm of E. H. Densy, Esq. at Salem. His term 
will expire there the 16th of August, after which he 
may be had for one year, in any other county. 

The Hereford Bull is two years old,—is now on the 
farm of Jonn Princr, Feq. Roxbury. His term will 
expire on the 12th July. Any person wishing hint at 
an earlier period will be accommodated. They are 
both very gentle and fine-tempered. The stock of Ad- 
miral are peculiarly calculated for the Stall and Dairy. 
The Hereford breed have sometimes carried prizes in 
England against the “ Short Horns,” as Beef Cattle.— 
They are also admirable Draught cattle, and esteemed 
good for the Dairy. 

The terms will be reasonable and advantageous to 
the persons who shall take them for one year, and take 
good care of them, as the great object of the Trustees 
is to give an opportunity of crossing our native breeds 
under the hope of improving them.—For terms apply 








to JOHN LOWELL, or JOHN PRINCE, Fsq. Roxbu- 
ry. y, May 1825. 





